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Once, some of us, like thee, through stormy life 
Toild, tempest-beaten, ere we could attain 
This holy calu, this harmony of mind, 


Where purity and peace immingle charms. 
Thomson. 


A HEATHEN Moralist, when looking at the past, or pre- 
sent state of this world, finds but little on which he can fix his 
eye with delight. He beholds cruelty defacing the earth— 
ambition sweeping before it the happiness of millions—the 
history of most of the human race a tale of sorrow—and life, 
which should have been a source of numerous enjoyments, 
shortened, and enshrouded in gloom. Sickness in the mean 
time has prostrated the strength and happiness of thousands in 
the dawn of existence, while the catalogue of the human race 
is each moment marked with its melancholy asterisk. With 
such a picture before him, he extends his vision beyond the 
termination of this life, and looks forward to some future state 
of being, where he may live free from sorrow, where partak- 
ing of those enjoyments which he most highly prizes, he may 
pass an existence which will never terminate. He accord- 
ingly beholds some fairy land of his own creation, and peo- 
ples it with beings replete with virtue, and destitute of every 
trait that blackens the human character—adorns it with every 
charm which his imagination can pourtray—causes its surface 
to glow with endless variety, and fancies one never-ending 
spring, shedding over it a calm serenity. To gain admit- 
tance to this region, he voluntarily submits to suffering, and 
although he beholds himself deformed by vice, and partaking 
of the same character with those around him, he indulges the 
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belief, that in the participation of immortal happiness he shalt 
pass his existence. 

Such have been the pictures which most men have drawn, 
of the scene which lay beyond their sight, and towards which 
they were continually hastening. The soul is of so elevated 
a character, that this earth seems uncongenial to its nature-- 
and although it often has many of its affections centered be- 
low, yet in its moments of reflection, it realizes that life makes 
it dependantand groveling, while ‘‘ Death gives it wings to 
mount above the spheres.”? With the belief that this life is 
but the dawn of being, it is not surprising that the human-mind 
should wish to pry into the future, and view its wonders. At- 
tempts to do this were often made by the philosophers of 
every civilized nation of antiquity, but no ray of truth pierc- 
ed the darkness which enveloped the future. Equally bewil- 
dered should we have been, had not Revelation dawned upon 
this benighted world. To communicate the “ glad tidings of 
great joy,”’ Christ left that throne on which he «was wont to 
sit as Creator of the universe, and presented to:this worid of 
wretchedness the peace and pardon which he alone could give. 
The peculiar employments of those who inhabit the world 
to which he invited them, he did not pourtray, but informed 
them that their highest happiness would be found in uniting 
in his worship, and in promoting the happiness of those around 
them. 

Among the numerous sources of enjoyment to saints in the 
future world, probably the greatest will be the contemplation 
of his character. While here on earth, they behold the won- 
ders of his power, displayed in the heavens above, and in the 
endless variety and beauty around them—there they will 
behold new wonders opening to their view, in the boundless 


regions which he has stored with manifestations of his magnifi- 
cence. Here they see his benevolence exhibited in the daily 
supply of the wants of all created things, from the insect which 
spreads its golden wings to the sun to “ man who walks amid 
the glad creation, musing praise, and looking lively grati- 
tude””—there they will behold it and realize it in the full par- 
ticipation of those higher enjoyments of which no mind can 
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now conceive, and in reflecting on his having rescued them 
from that world of wretchedness, on the brink of which they 
had so Jong been standing: there they will partially behold 
the magnificence of his perfections, and the supreme splen- 


dour and beauty which surround his character ; and in full 
view, they will veil their faces, and ascribe unto him, salvation 
and honour, and glory forever. In the continued develop- 
ment of his perfections, they will find their greatest happi- 
ness—in obeying his commands they will exert their immor- 
tal energies—and in his worsitip they will unite afl their fac- 
ulties. ! 

With the expansion of their intellects, their devotions will 
enkindle with increasing warmth, and -his character, to their 
mproved vision, will:shine with.a brighter and brighter radi- 
ance. He will be to them al/ in all, and inthe contemplation 
of his infinite excellence, their affections will expand and 
strengthen. They will perceive themselves ascending higher 
and higher in the scale of -being, and constantly approaching 
the moral beauty of their Creators /Those talents which by 
their discoveries in science or learning, have astonished the 
narrow minds of the inhabitants of this world, will be lost 
amid the energies of an intellect which will be immortal, and 
in the progress of duration, they will continually improve until 
that period in their existence, in which their faculties and their 
piety were commensurate with those of a seraph, “ will almost 
have faded from their recollection.” 

Nor is it only in contemplating the moral character of God, 
that they will find their happiness—they will not like the 
astrenomer need an “aided eye,” to examine the wanders of 
his omnipotence; they will, through the medium of their im- 
proved vision, behold new worlds, gemming immensity, and 
each one reflecting the glory of its Creator. These they 
will probably find inhabited: by beings who have never wan- 
dered from the path of dutyg—who having kept their first estate, 
had from their creation devoted all their powers to the pro- 
motion of the glory of God, and theincrease of universal good. 
To them they will be able to communicate the greatness of 
their deliverance from sin and sorrew, and with them they can 
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unite in adoration and praise, to Him who. by a mighty sacri- 
fice, blotted out their sins from the book of remembrance, and 
translated them into the glorious liberty of his children. In 
this employment their faculties will improve and strengthen— 
rest will not be needed, for in a world replete with immortal- 
ity, fatigue can never enter to abridge their happiness, or 
retard their progression. 

Whether heaven will be local, we are not informed, but we 
know from the ascent of Enoch and Elijah, and from the ap- 
pearance of our Saviour after his resurrection, that those 
laws which now retard material objects, will not affect the 
movement of a spiritual body ; and we cannot allege any reason 
why its flight through the regions of creation, should not be 
commensurate with the rapidity of thought. Ifso, the uni- 
verse will afford unceasing delight, to the mind of a being 
purified from sin and wretchedness, and partaking of an. ex- 
istence which will be perpetual. In the boundless variety 
which will open to their view—in the delightful intercourse of 
kindred spirits, exerting all their affections and powers to 
promote the harmony and happiness of those around them— 
in the gratitude which will glow in their minds, when remem- 
bering the mercies of which they are the recipients—in the 
view of those new dispensations, which will be continually un- 
folding, they will pass their existence in transport, gratulation 
and joy. Those subjects which lay beyond their compre- 
hension while here on earth, will then be explained, and those 
mysteries which eluded their researches, will all be devel- 
oped, and present to their view an unrivalled harmony and 
beauty—then they will see, why their great ancestor was per- 
mitted to fall from that high station which he held in the scale 
of existence, and to introduce so much sin and sorrow, into 
this fair portion of the universe—then the glorious manner in 
which man was reconciled with his Maker will be pourtrayed 
in sun-beams, and with the immensg congregation of the bless- 
ed, they will tune their harps to the music of heaven. 

Another source of happiness will be the peculiar beauty 
and symmetry of the countenance of saints above. ll that is 
vile and decaying will be transformed and purified, and fitted 
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to endure forever. Disease will not riot on its beauty, pain 
will not throw it into contortions, but health will exist and 
heighten its bloom forever. Its features will be fashioned by 
that hand which made the universe and stored it with all its 
variety—it will be likened unto the glorious image of Christ— 
illumined with an intellect forever improving—exhibiting the 
expressions of loveliness and worth, and glowing with the be- 
nevolence of heaven. That reflection of Deity which, appear- 
ing inthe Angel of the Lord at the resurrection of our Sav- 
iour, caused the guards to fall as dead men, will be displayed 
in the countenances of saints above, and will shed over them 
a delightful lustre. Although their faces will be veiled before 
the great moral Sun of the universe, still they’ will be able to 
behold his glory, softened and lessened as it will be in those 
beings who reflect it; and with wonder and transport they will 
pour forth their adorations and praise unto him that loved 
them, and washed them from their sins by his own blood, and 
made them kings and priests unto God and his Father ; to him, 
they will ascribe glory and dominion forever. 
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Messrs. Editors, 

I HAVE observed 4 great propensity in many honest 
people to sleep during the service at church, particularly the 
sermon. This laudable practice, it is feared, is not sufficient- 
ly encouraged. I beg of you to insert this communication, if 
by any means my feeble pen may contribute to multiply this 
very useful class of the community. 

The advantages of sleeping during public worship are so 
great and many, that I fear I shall not be able, in the compass 
of one short letter, to enumerate themall. It will be obvious, 
at the first sight, that the preacher gains much by this prac- 
tice, and the hearers gain much too. It must contribute hugely 
to the speaker’s animation when he looks around on his audi- 
ence, to find two thirds of them asleep! There is something 
in the power of sympathy to arouse one who addresses an 
audience. As his feelings act upon them; so theirs, react 
upon him. 
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When a speaker looks around and sees all the assembly 
awake, he may find it difficult to determine where to fix his 
eye ; but if aconsiderable portion of them are asleep, he will 
be able to look at the remainder with greater effect. As the 
rays of the sun operate more powerfully when concentrated ; 
so the preacher’s attention, if devoted to a few, must be less 
distracted. 

I am aware that some preachers undertake to say that the 
more the people are that give their attention, the more their 
animation increases. Even these preachers, however, may 
be benefited. Jt is a well known fact, that when we are very 
intent on hearing any subject, we are apt to open our mouths. 
Now as people asleep generally do the same, the preacher at 
a distance would naturally conclude that they were giving a 
very laborious and anxious attention. 

There is another advantage to the speaker which I would 
beg leave tomention. He is relieved from any apprehension 
of criticism. He may reasonably expect that those who hear 
nothing, will of course find fault with nothing. I am inform- 
ed, however, that this is not a/ways the case. These sleepy 
hearers sometimes accuse the sermon of being sleepi/y written 
and sleepily pronounced. This I suppose they do to excuse 
what they mistakingly deem an improper practice. Foolishly 
imagining it is wrong, they adopt that very innocent propen- 
sity of our nature, to shove the supposed guilt of their conduct 
away from their own shoulders. 

The practice | am commending has an excellent effect on 
those with whom the sleepers are connected, to wit, their fa- 
milies and others who may be at all under their influence. 
The young, for instance, will see the necessity of going to 
church to gain instruction. They will unquestionably give 
their undivided attention to the doctrines and duties which are 
inculcated from the desk; and finding that the sleepers learn 
so much, will be induced to sleep themselves. They will see 
too the consistency of their superiors in urging them to attend 
church punctually, because these same superiors set the exam- 


ple. 
I may further observe, that this excellent practice obviates 
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one grand objection to attendance on the worship of the Sab- 
bath. It is said by some, that, being fatigued by the labours 
of the week, they need rest on that day. Those who sleep in 
church do not find this objection valid. They can rest therg. 
as well as at home; and to facilitate this excellent object many 
persons have cushions on their seats, so that the rest which 
they get in church is as refreshing as what they get on their 
beds. Add to this, the old-fashioned pews are dispensed with, 
and the slips furnish a very convenient place to lean the head 
upon. Iam highly gratified at these improvements in modern 
churches; for they seem to show a commendable zeal for the 
promotion of ease, which few of our ancestors ever knew.— 
How uncomfortable to sit upon a hard bench, with nothing for- 
ward of us to lean upon, and sleep! It is matter of great as- 
tonishment to me that these improvements in churches have so 
long been neglected, and that they have not already become 
universal. lam sensible however of one disadvantage in these 
slips, and that is, that the nodding, which formerly aflorded a 
very rational amusement to the boys in the gallery, cannot 
now be observed ;. but the snoring, though less extensive in its 
influence, because fewer persons are aware of it, is still kept 
up, much to the gratification of that class.of people who go to 
church “to see and be seen,’? and to make observations on 
their neighbors. , | er 
But [ have more selfish motives to urge, which will proba- be 
bly be more powerful on these people, than those which arise 
from benevolence to others. Few are aware how beneficial | 
to one’s self it is to sleep away the hours devoted to religious Ye 
instruction. Aman is thus inthe way of getting a great deal of 
edification to himself. As his eyes are shut, he cannot be dis- 
turbed by objects that affeet-the sight. I have heard of one 
very sober sort of aman who affirmed, that he heard more 
when he was asleep than most people when awake. This is 
undoubtedly true. Asa general rele however it may be said, 
that a man will hear better when awake than when asleep. 
Or iv other words, that a living man can observe what is go- 
ing on around him better than a dead man; but general rules 
have their exceptions. 
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The practice of sleeping in church contributes greatly to 
one’s respectablity. Itisavery dignified employment. How 
noble does a man appear when rubbing his eyes after a nap! 
when he is gaping, and apparently unconscious whether he is 
‘in the body or out of the body.”? Such an appearance man- 
ifests ahighminded indifference when weaker capacities feel; a 
certain activity of mind, and a fine subjection of the animal to 


the immortal part. 


1 would congratulate these sleeping persons on their ex- 
emption from all the effects of preaching, either good or bad. 
There is no danger of their being disturbed on account of re- 
ligion. ‘They may go on in the same peaceful way through 
life; and while others learn the road to heaven, they will re- 
main in the blissful wgnorance on that subject which we read 
of in the history of the dark ages. 

The practice of sleeping in church furnishes a very conven- 
ient answer to all questions as to one’s opinion of the sermon; 
questions which perplex some well-meaning people who have 
not had a chance to hear what other folks have said. It is 
easy to reply, “I was asleep,” or “I was so drowsy I am no 
judge.” This cuts the matter short at once; and relieves one 
from all further embarrassment. 

For the accommodation of these very useful people, | beg 
leave to suggest whether it wou!d not be expedient to erect a 
dormitory as a necessary appendage to every church. It is the 
opinion of some, that though the modern churches furnish 
many conveniences to sleepers, yet something more should be 
done to complete the system. 1 would propose therefore, that 
a suitable number of beds should be placed in one corner of 
the building, in such a manner and position that they could 
be easily resorted to, and that every one who is inclined to 
sleep, should station himself there. 

Many very weighty reasons might be assigned for the erec- 
tion of dormitories in ourchurches. I shall only add, that it is 
of the last importance that those people who are in the habit 
of sleeping in church should not be discouraged from attending, 
As they get so much good, and set so excellent an example, 
should they stay away for want of accommodations for sleep- 
ing, a great deal would be lost to the preacher and his audi- 


ence. 

I hope these sleeping people, whom [hold in very high respect, and whose 
feelings | would not wound for the world, will take this subject into conside- 
ration, and use their influence (which must be very great,) that such accom- 
modations may be provided in our churches as shall insure a good proportion 
of their character in our religious assemblies. I hope also that others, who 
are less particular about their own example, will not fail to enconrage these, 
by contributing liberally of their money for the erection of a dormitory in eve- 
ry church. | am yours, respectfully, JONATHAN. 





